WHY   GARDENERS   ARE   GLOOMY
water down by the strawberry beds the birds would spare the
strawberries. The dear little birds!' laughed the gardeners,
ferociously. In moi ga-arden there's all the water they can
drink; and still they can't leave the netted strawberries alone.
Bless their little hearts!' That was what these laughing gar-
deners were saying; and I could not help thinking of Jack
Point's song:
He may wear a merry laugh upon his lip;
But his laughter has an echo that is grim.
For that is what happens to gardeners. First they are
hopeful; then they are disappointed; then they become appre-
hensive; and so, by stages, they arrive at a state of being
thoroughly pessimistic, cynical, and gloomy. Nothing goes
right for them. They are beaten by a task which is over-
whelming, by difficulties which nothing can remove. Their
work, which must be founded upon hope, and which should,
because of its variety and uncertainty, fascinate them through-
out all the days of the year, leaves this class of men melan-
choly and disbelieving. If they get good results, they cannot
suppose these results to be due to anything but mocking
accident. More often, they do not get good results. Hence the
pessimism.
We who wander idly through the gardens of others can
admire at ease. We see the beautiful blooms, and the straight
rows of vegetables; we see the trimness and the elegance of
the garden, and wish that we might share in this 'purest of
human pleasures.' But the gardener, walking beside us, sees
weeds springing up where he has lately hoed. He sees a
dozen flowers that need staking. He knows that his phlox
blooms are only half the size they should be. Some disease
has attacked his carnations. Those clarkias have gone off
very quickly. The sweet peas are looking poorly___There is
this wrong and that wrong; and as for the little blank spaces,
each one of them cries out to him. His face grows longer
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